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OUR KNOWLEDGE OF OTHER MINDS? 


T IS generally agreed that the traditional argument from analogy 
to prove the existence of other minds is subject to grave objec- 
tions which render it invalid in its present form. If the argument 
is to be accepted, it must be reconstructed by discovering in the 
situations in which the belief in other minds arises, not general anal- 
ogies, but specific characteristics which may be regarded as criteria of 
other minds. These criteria must be ‘‘public’’ in the sense that 
they are observable by minds other than those to whose existence 
they point, and in addition to this they must not only occasion belief 
in the existence of other minds, but also imply their existence. In 
other words, a logical rather than simply a psychological relationship 
must be established. Yet psychological analysis must precede log- 
ical demonstration. Dr. Broad’s recent study ? is valuable because it 
brings to light certain characteristics of social situations which are 
pertinent to the logical question. He believes that the clue to our 
belief in other minds is to be found in various ‘‘expressions’’ or 
external signs of mental events. Of these expressions he dis- 
tinguishes two kinds: ‘‘natural’’ and ‘‘conventional.’’ He says, 
“Tf I see a baby smiling or hear a dog snarling, I ascribe a pleasant 
feeling to the baby and a feeling of anger to the dog, although they 
cannot describe their experiences to me by any conventional expres- 
sion. On the other hand, babies and dogs often know when those 
around them are angry or pleased, although such creatures could not 
understand what we were saying if we tried to describe our mental 
states.’ This way of arousing belief in the existence of a certain 
experience in a foreign mind, he calls natural expression, and he 
gives among other examples coherent discourse. Of this he says, 
“Coherent and intelligent sentences are the natural expression of 
the kind of experience called judgment or supposition or question- 
ing, no matter what they conventionally express.’’ According to 
Dr. Broad, these natural expressions do not imply the existence of 
other minds. They simply occasion belief in such existents. The 

purpose of this paper is to examine this position. 
1 This article is based upon a dissertation submitted to Yale University in 


1925 for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
* Mind and Its Place in Nature, C. D. Broad, Chapter VII. 
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There are four possible ways in which such natural expressions 
might be said to imply the existence of consciousness other than that 
which notes them. (1) The expressions might be regarded as in- 
trinsically expressive of the mental states which are ascribed on the 
basis of them. Just as a poetically chosen word often expresses the 
desired experience by its intrinsic sound rather than simply by its 
conventional meaning, e.g., ‘‘tinkling cymbal,’’ so a facial expres- 
sion, a smile, for example, may express amusement through some 
quality of its own apart from the associations which have gathered 
around it. (2) The expressions might be intrinsically indifferent 
but expressive because associated in the past experience of the ob- 
server with the mental states. (3) The expressions, intrinsically 
different, might be recognized instinctwely as being signs of specific 
mental states. Broad puts this as follows: ‘‘The visual appearance 
of certain bodily forms, movements, gestures, and modifications has 
for us an wnacquired meaning; so that, from the first, we pass from 
perceiving such things to believing that the perceived body is ani- 
mated by a mind, and that this mind is owning such and such an 
experience.’’ (4) It might be held that simultaneously with the 
perception of the expressions, the observer has direct acquaintance 
with the mental state of the individual observer. 

Each of these possibilities may be regarded simply as an attempt 
to explain psychologically how natural expressions occasion belief 
in the existence of other minds. We might then ask which of these 
possibilities is the correct explanation. Our present object, how- 
ever, is to consider whether these explanations give any logical 
ground for the belief in question. In what follows, reasons will be 
given for discarding, as far as logical proof of other minds is con- 
cerned, each of these explanations except the first, and for holding 
that the first explanation affords in the case of some so-called ex- 
pressions the strongest proof of the existence of other minds which 
we possess, 

I 


The hypothesis that there occurs occasionally, and possibly fre- 
quently, direct acquaintance with experiences of other minds has 
great attraction for the philosopher who is anxious not to underes- 
timate the possibilities of knowledge. This hypothesis of telepathy 
appears now to be grounded on empirical and even experimental 
evidence which renders it highly probable. It is true that this 
evidence suggests that telepathic knowledge is a rather rare occur- 
rence, requiring rather exceptional powers on the part of the per- 
cipient, and this fact is undoubtedly an obstacle to any attempt 
to explain the general belief in the existence of other minds on the 
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basis of telepathic powers. It may be met with the suggestion that 
a power which only a few minds possess to a great enough degree 
to be effective as an independent source of knowledge is probably 
possessed by all minds to some degree, and that the slight degree 
of telepathic power possessed by most minds may play a critical 
part in their knowledge of other minds when supplemented by sense 
knowledge of the associated bodies. 

There is, however, a more fundamental difficulty with the tele- 
pathic explanation of our knowledge of other minds. Granting that 
telepathic transference of ‘‘thoughts’’ may be a common occurrence, 
it is still difficult to see how such transference could be a useful factor 
in our knowledge that other minds exist. At most it would give 
us knowledge of what other minds are thinking. All telepathic 
investigations proceed on the assumption that there are other minds 
than the percipient’s in existence, and aim simply to discover whether 
or not there are ways of communication with them other than the us- 
ual physical ways. To be useful in proving that other minds exist, 
the evidence would have to show not only that the percipient has ex- 
periences whose occurrence in his mind are causally connected with 
processes of another individual, but also that the percipient is able 
to distinguish these experiences in his own mind and to know that 
they are not his own experiences, but those of another mind. It 
does not appear that the percipient is able to do this, except on the 
basis of external evidence, and the conclusion is that if the percip- 
ient did not already believe in the existence of other minds, his tele- 
pathic knowledge would not lead him to that belief. 

The knowledge which telepathy affords is of two classes: first, 
there are cases where the percipient receives a sensation or idea or 
impulse which corresponds temporally and qualitatively with a 
sensation or idea or impulse which the agent mind is enjoying. Sec- 
ondly, there are cases where the percipient mind receives sense data of 
the bodies of other persons or of physical objects connected with these 
other persons at a time when these other persons are going through 
a crisis and, doubtless, have present to their minds these same or 
qualitatively similar sense data. But neither of these classes of 
cases meets the need of a basis for belief in the existence of other 
minds. In the second class, when a percipient has sense data of 
another person’s body, even though that body be far away, he has 
not a knowledge of that other person’s mind any more than he has 
of the mind of a person near at hand whose body he directly sees 
and touches. In the first class of cases, when a percipient simply 
has, for example, a perception of a distinctive taste, it may be true 
that another person has the same taste at the same time and that 
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the latter taste is the cause of the former, but there is nothing about 
the taste itself or its perception which shows that it is caused by 
another’s experience. The percipient is not directly acquainted with 
the other person’s mind, but only with the taste which he himself 
is perceiving. That the other person is also perceiving the taste 
can only be proved indirectly, if at all. 

Telepathic knowledge of other minds would be much more per- 
fect knowledge than that based on inference from sense data, but 
the above objections to the telepathic explanation are so serious that 
we are forced to reject it. We turn then to the remaining possi- 
bilities. 

II 

The hypothesis that the belief in other minds is to be explained 
on the basis of instinct has grave objections even when considered 
simply as a psychological description of how this belief arises. It 
assumes a much more elaborate and specialized instinctive equipment 
on the part of the mind than our present psychological studies appear 
to warrant. It assumes that each of the manifold varieties of natural 
expressions, such as the snarl of the dog and the ery of the baby, 
is an adequate stimulus capable of arousing an instinctive tendency 
to believe in the existence of other minds. Such an explanation in 
terms of a hypothetical instinct is, of course, possible, but it is 
purely imaginary and has no evidence to support it. Furthermore, 
it is hardly an explanation at all in anything more than name. To 
invoke the name of instinct is to confess that the real explanation 
of our belief in other minds lies hidden in the mysteries of a mental 
nature that baffles understanding. But even if this hypothetical 
instinct to believe in the existence of other minds were well estab- 
lished, it could not be taken as affording the logical proof desired, 
any more than our impulsive fear in the presence of the thunder- 
clap can be taken as sufficient evidence that thunder is really terrible. 


III 


Psychologically considered, the explanation on the basis of ac- 
quired associations is sounder and far more illuminating. As we 
shall see, it does not itself afford the logical proof which we are 
seeking, but it brings us at least a step nearer that goal. As usually 
stated this explanation is open to serious objections, some of which, 
however, can be met by a more careful formulation of the hypothesis. 
It is usually stated in terms similar to those which express the 
argument from analogy. Dr. Broad thus states it as follows: “A 
direct association between a certain facial expression and a certain 
emotion could arise only in the following way. We should need 
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to have often seen a certain expression (e.g., a frown) on our faces 
when we felt a certain emotion (e.g., anger). If this could happen 
often enough, the visual appearance of this facial change might be 
connected with this emotion. When we saw a similar expression 
on another face we might automatically believe in the existence of 
a similar emotion and might locate it in the mind which animates 
this other body.”’ 

The hypothesis thus stated is subject to criticism on various 
grounds, perhaps the most important of which are pointed out by 
Dr. Broad. In the first place, it is objected that the initial associa- 
tions between expressions and emotions can not be formed, because 
we can not, as a matter of fact, observe our own facial and other 
expressions at the moment when we experience emotions. This must 
be admitted to be true in many cases where we do interpret expres- 
sions correctly. The second criticism is that even if such associa- 
tions were formed, it does not follow that they would result in our 
interpreting expressions of other individuals as evidences of mental 
states on their part. What would be associated would be a type of 
facial expression with an emotional experience of our own, and it 
is by no means clear that the appearance of the expression on the 
face of another individual would do more than revive the emotional 
experience in our own minds. Thus, acquired association alone 
can not explain our attributing mental states to individuals whose 
bodily expressions we perceive. 

The first of these criticisms does not, of course, apply to all 
cases of supposedly acquired associations between emotions and their 
natural expressions. The dog may hear his own snarl, though he 
ean not see the facial expression that goes with it. We can not 
observe our own frowns, but the impatient tone of voice which goes 
with the frown and is also a natural expression of anger is observ- 
able to us. It might be held that a very large number of natural 
expressions can be observed by those whose emotions they express, 
and in regard to those which can not be so observed, such as facial 
expressions, it might with some plausibility be held that these as- 
sociations are formed in a secondary fashion through their appear- 
ance in other individuals along with the expressions whose emotional 
associations are directly acquired. But this defense of the hypoth- 
esis under consideration is, perhaps, strained. ‘We can, no doubt, 
observe our impatient tone of voice when we are angry, but how 
many of us do? The signs of emotional activity which mean so 
much when we perceive them in others perhaps often occur in us 
in such a way that we could observe them if we gave them our 
attention, but for the most part they escape us, and it is only in 
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moments of acute self-consciousness that we ‘‘see oursel’s as ithers 
see us.’’ And this is an objection which applies to all the more 
spontaneous expressions of emotional experience. 

To meet this objection the hypothesis must be revised, and a 
way must be shown in which the associations are acquired more 
naturally. It is usually assumed that the associations are acquired 
in the first instance between our own expressions and our own emo- 
tional states. The criticism just stated is fatal to this assumption, 
but suppose the initial associations are between our own emotional 
states and the expressions of other individuals, who are sharing 
our emotional experiences with us. Then the objection no longer 
applies. And this is a very natural and probable view of what takes 
place. Expressions of other individuals have emotional associa- 
tions for us because we have frequently perceived these expressions 
at times when we were ourselves experiencing emotions. It is true 
that unless these other individuals were experiencing emotions similar 
to our own, the emotional associations of these expressions would 
not correspond to the emotions of which they are the natural ex- 
pressicn. But the fact is that in a great many cases the emotions 
which we experience are shared by our fellows. There will, then, 
be many cases in which the emotional states associated with facial 
and other natural expressions in the manner suggested will cor- 
respond to the emotional states which are so expressed. 

In this way the emotional associations of various natural ex- 
pressions can be explained without bringing in instinct or telepathic 
communication. The weakness of the hypothesis so far lies in the 
fact that many of the emotional associations so acquired will not 
correspond to the actual emotional states being expressed. But in 
regard to this it is not improper to suggest that this is just what 
we do find. We often find ourselves in error in reading the ex- 
pressions of other individuals and of animals and if we examine 
such errors we find that the usual fallacy is that of attributing to 
them our own emotional states in cases where these are not really 
shared by the individuals in question. It is possible, then, to hold 
that the cases in which we are not in error in our interpretation of 
the so-called expressions are due to associations acquired in situa- 
tions in which the emotion expressed is shared in some degree by 
both individuals. The reliability of our interpretations of emotional 
signs will then depend directly upon the extent to which our as- 
sociations between emotional states and natural expressions have 
been acquired in situations where there has been this common en- 
joyment of experience. 

The above suggestion is sufficiently plausible, at least, to enable 
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us to pass by the first criticism against the explanation of our knowl- 
edge of other minds on the basis of acquired associations. But the 
second criticism must now seem even more forceful, for if the sug- 
gested revision of the hypothesis is valid, then it is all the more 
difficult to see how acquired associations between emotional states 
and natural expressions can account for our attributing emotional 
states to other individuals. The emotions which we have been speak- 
ing of are always our own emotions in the first instance. How then 
do we come to assign internal states to others than ourselves? No 
mere combination of the associations just described will explain how 
this critical step is taken. If an explanation is possible it will be 
discovered only by a further analysis of the situations in which 
experiences are enjoyed in common with other individuals. It is 
just because this further analysis is seen to be necessary that the 
hypothesis of acquired associations gives promise of fruitfulness. 


IV 


An analysis of social experiences involving emotional states and 
their natural expressions discloses two characteristics which throw 
light on this problem. The first of these is that the natural expres- 
sions which we have been discussing have a double meaning for the 
mind which perceives them. So far we have been conceiving the 
perceiver as if he were passive in the social situations considered. 
The associations between emotional states and expressive signs have 
been regarded as forming mechanically, as if the individual were 
completely indifferent to the interpretation of the situations which 
results. But the individual is not indifferent when placed in a 
social situation. Each of these situations presents an individual 
problem of adjustment, and the success of the adjustment depends 
upon the accuracy with which the individual interprets the situation. 
Now, although facial and other expressions are perhaps properly 
regarded as the spontaneous expressions of subjective states of feel- 
ing, to the perceiving mind they have another and probably a prior 
significance, namely, that of clues to the behavior of those who ex- 
hibit them. A smiling countenance must early become associated 
with kindly action by the one who smiles, while the frown is in the 
same way associated with unpleasant consequences. Shaking the 
head, and other varieties of the no-sign are doubtless more or less 
spontaneous expressions of a conscious attitude of disapproval, but 
they must primarily appear to the observer as indications that his 
intended actions will meet obstruction by the one who exhibits the 
no-sign. Immediately this fact is perceived, it becomes a question 
of how much of our reading of expressive signs is done in terms of 
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behavior meaning and how much in terms of mental states. It is 
very probable that a large part of what looks like appreciation of 
other minds by animals and young children is simply the interpreta- 
tion of expressive signs in terms of associated sequences of behavior. 

Expressive signs then have an important meaning as symbols of 
types of activity on the part of those who show them, as well as 
their meaning in terms of the mental states which they express, 
But the matter is even more complicated than this, because the 
symbolism of the expressive signs soon extends beyond behavior 
sequences and attaches itself to impersonal objects and events until 
the whole apparatus of language results. Now as this symbolism de- 
velops, the original behavior meanings play a less and less important 
part because the explicit behavior formerly connected with the ex- 
pressive signs has to a large extent changed to implicit behavior 
which is not observable by the perceiver of the expressions. Yet the 
need of interpreting the gestures and other expressions of an in- 
dividual in a way which will continue to be helpful in meeting the 
situations in which this individual is concerned still remains. The 
tendency, therefore, will be for a set of meanings to develop in 
terms of hidden activities, leading to the idea of an inner nature 
of some sort in view of which the expressive signs and explicit be- 
havior of the individual may be understood. 

It has not yet been explained how this inner nature comes to 
be conceived in mental terms, but an advance has been made. It 
has been shown how the idea of some sort of inner nature may come 
to be attributed to other individuals simply through the natural 
process of adjusting to social situations. But this is not enough, 
and so we turn to the second characteristic which an analysis of 
these situations discloses. This is that social situations generate self- 
consciousness on the part of each individual who takes part in them. 
By self-consciousness is meant here simply the conception of oneself 
as being one among other individuals having a similar nature. This 
conception arises in an unreflective manner without the use of in- 
ference. The character of family life here plays an important part. 
The activities of the members of the child’s family set them apart 
as objects having a peculiar relationship to his needs and will. His 
distress calls forth activities on their part which result in his relief. 
His exertions are supplemented by theirs so that he is able to carry 
on activities which would be impossible without them. Yet this re- 
sponsiveness of other individuals is never so complete that they ap- 
pear to him simply as the instruments of his will. Their activities 
often have no apparent connection with his needs or desires and at 
times oppose his own exertions or guide them in unexpected direc- 
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tions. They appear to him to a degree responsive and to a degree 
independent of his will. These are the circumstances under which 
the child comes to distinguish himself from other individuals. There 
now develops an awareness of his own person, a process in which 
he is again assisted and encouraged by other individuals. He dis- 
covers in his own body an object responsive to his will in a more 
complete way than are these other individuals. There is no need 
of describing this process in detail. The point is that knowledge 
of one’s self develops to a large extent in social situations so that a 
developed consciousness of self involves a consciousness of other in- 
dividuals partly responsive and partly indifferent to one’s will. 

So far, this consciousness of self and others has not developed 
to the point where the individual conceives himself as one among 
other individuals having a similar nature, but this takes place when 
the child begins to take part in the activities of the family group. 
The stage when this cooperation occurs in earnest is anticipated by 
playful forms of cooperation. In games the child plays an equal 
part with other individuals, and through such devices comes to re- 
gard himself as a member of a group of individuals each of whom 
counts for one. Soon the playful character of this cooperation be- 
comes less pronounced as the child begins to share the actual life of 
the family to an increasing degree. The sense of partnership in a 
joint life is especially fostered when there are other children in the 
family group, for then the disproportion between the parts played 
by different members of the family is not so apparent, and in the 
games which children play among themselves the conception that 
each is an individual who counts for one in a group of similar 
individuals is brought to perfection. 

Now the similarity thus far recognized by the child may extend 
only to physical characteristics, but what is important is that a 
habit of mind has been established, the habit of regarding oneself 
as a member of a group of individuals playing similar parts in the 
social life. If cooperative activities continued always on a purely 
physical level, there would be no reason to suppose that self-con- 
sviousness would develop beyond the recognition of the physical 
similarities between oneself and others, but joint activities quickly 
develop beyond this point, and when they take on a reflective char- 
acter and call into play powers of feeling and purposiveness and 
critical judgment, then, provided that the cooperative character of 
the activities remains apparent, the same qualities anid powers of 
mind which are directly experienced by each individual will be 
attributed to the other individuals who share his activities. 

The hypothesis that belief in other minds arises through acquired 
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associations between natural associations and subjective states is now 
before us in revised form, and may be stated briefly as follows: 
We have acquired the habit of regarding other individuals as similar 
beings to ourselves through engaging in activities in which different 
individuals including ourselves play similar parts. We have also 
acquired the habit of interpreting expressive signs first as symbols 
of behavior sequence on the part of the individuals who show them, 
and second as indications of some sort of implicit or inner nature. 
Now when we perceive a frown on the face of a companion this may 
simply revive in us an unpleasant emotion due to the fact that this 
expression has been associated in our past experience with unpleasant 
consequences or circumstances, but we may interpret this expression 
in a very different way if our past experience has been different. 
Suppose that we have become acquainted with the frown while 
sharing an activity with the individual who frowned, and so felt 
the same emotion as he did at the moment of perceiving the expres- 
sion. In such a case the frown will be associated with anger, and 
because we are engaged in an activity in which we are playing 
similar parts we shall attribute to this individual anger similar to 
that which we ourselves feel. If I am playing ball with a companion 
and the ball is lost, the activity which we are conscious of sharing 
is changed into dismay, and I shall feel that the dismay is not only 
mine, but is shared by my companion just as the activity has been 
shared. If my companion then frowns, the expression will be as- 
sociated with an emotion which is not mine alone, but is shared by 
my companion, that is, by the one who frowns. Now, if later I 
perceive a frown on the face of an individual while not feeling 
dismay myself, it will be natural to attribute dismay to the other 
individual alone. 


Vv 


It must be admitted that this hypothesis to explain our reading 
of natural expressions in terms of emotions and other mental states 
involves a large amount of supposition as to the character of our 
social experience. It is proper to regard it as no more than a sug- 
gestive hypothesis representing perhaps something like the actual 
process by which we come to believe in mental states other than our 
own and to interpret natural expressions in terms of them. But now 
comes our more critical question. Even granting that this or some- 
thing like it is the way in which we come to believe in the existence 
of other minds, does this explanation afford us a logical proof that 
other minds exist? Now it is at once clear that in so far as the 
belief in other minds arises simply through acquired associations 
between our own mental states and our perception of expressions 
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and external activities of other individuals, the actual existence of 
other minds is not logically implied by this belief. This is equivalent 
to a rejection of the explanation in terms of acquired associations 
as affording logical proof of the existence of other minds. But 
in so far as this belief is based upon evidence that we cooperate 
with other individuals in various activities some of which involve 
conscious processes, a logical relation is indicated. There is no 
doubt that we do cooperate with other individuals in many activities. 
Therefore the critical question in regard to the proof that other 
minds exist is whether there are activities of this kind which neces- 
sarily involve mental states. If there are such activities, then the 
existence of other minds is implied by the evidence in possession 
of every individual. This is the hypothesis which remains of those 
which were outlined above. If some natural expressions are intrin- 
sically expressive of the mental states which are ascribed on the 
basis of them—that is, if their occurrence logically implies the oc- 
currence of the mental states—then a proof of the existence of other 
minds is attainable. 

The most promising natural expressions for our purposes are 
those which are related to what may be called, following Sturt * 
noetic powers of the mind. The fundamental feature of those noetic 
powers is their synthetic or synoptic character, many elements or 
parts being grasped in a unity or whole. It is a commonplace that 
this power of grasp is a quality of mind and that it is fundamental 
to the exercise of many of its most characteristic activities. The most 
familiar illustration is the case of memory, in which elements tem- 
porally dispersed are grasped by the mind in a whole as if they were 
all present at once. Perception in all its forms reveals the same 
capacity of the mind, a fact which the gestalt psychology has em- 
ployed with great fruitfulness. A more complex illustration of the 
noetic power of the mind is seen in the planfulness of many activities. 
The purposiveness of psychological activities, indeed, has often been 
regarded as the characteristic which gives the best evidence of con- 
sciousness. 

The feature common to all varieties of planfulness is the power 
of the mind to be dominated by a single idea or system of ideas 
in such a way that its detailed activity is directed or controlled by 
this idea. If I am asked to go through a paragraph of print having 
words of unequal length and to cross out every fourth letter, my 
ability to do this is due to the fact that the mind is capable of 
being controlled in its activity by an idea or formula. This is the 
essence of purposiveness, and it appears as though it were necessarily 


8H. Sturt, Principles of Understanding. 
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a conscious activity. It seems to involve a conscious selection among 
the elements presented to the individual and a choice of those activi- 
ties which are appropriate to the working out of the conceived form- 
ula. And yet something like this planfulness seems to be charac- 
teristic of all life, even where the existence of consciousness is doubt- 
ful, and even in the case of human beings, the planfulness or teleo- 
logical adjustment of activities seems to be a much more deeply 
working principle than would be the case if consciousness as we 
know it were essential. Biological functions such as digestion and 
respiration go on in the human being without apparent control by 
the conscious will, and indeed persist even though the conscious 
will has lost its desire for life. Such considerations lead to the 
conclusion that the organic unity displayed by the living being is 
not dependent upon consciousness, though it is none the less prob- 
able that conscious selection is essential to many of the purposeful 
activities of human beings. It is difficult to hold, therefore, that 
mere planfulness implies consciousness, and hence that beings who 
show purposiveness in their explicit actions must possess conscious- 
ness. It may be true that consciousness is essential to any sort of 
planful activity. We can hardly be said to understand a teleolog- 
ical scheme which is not of the type of conscious purpose. But 
there are other activities of a noetic kind in which consciousness is 
more clearly involved, and it is in them that the best evidence of 
other minds is to be found. 

As long ago as Descartes it was held that intelligent discourse 
was the best evidence of the existence of other minds. Descartes 
writes, ‘‘We may easily conceive a machine to be so constructed 
that it emits vocables, and even that it emits some correspondent 
to the action upon it of external objects which cause a change in 
its organs; for example, if touched in a particular place it may 
demand what we wish to say to it; if in another it may ery out that 
it is hurt, and such like, but not that it should arrange them va- 
riously so as appositely to reply to what is said in its presence, as 
men of the lowest grade of intellect ean do.’’ And Broad remarks, 
‘‘The hearing or reading of intelligent and intelligible discourse 
(whether we accept or reject what it asserts) is the occasion par 
excellence on which we feel perfectly certain of the presence of 4 
foreign mind.’’ Now this is due to the fact that coherent and in- 
telligent discourse is the natural expression, as Broad says, of the 
‘*kind of experience called ‘judgment’ or ‘supposition’ or ‘question- 
ing.’’’ And our feeling that the beings who are capable of intelli- 
gible discourse are beings possessed of minds is due to the persuasion 
that the judgments revealed in such discourse involve conscious 
processes. We have now to ask whether this persuasion is justified. 
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An analysis of the ‘‘experience called judgment’’ shows that it 
involves first of all the ‘‘grasp’’ which we have referred to as a 
fundamental noetic power of the mind. Even the simplest judgment 
consists of a number of different elements held together in a unity. 
It involves the singling out of some ‘‘subject’’ and the attaching 
of predicates. This is true whether the judgment is true or false. 
Apart from a consideration of its truth, the judgment is a formula- 
tion or proposition reflectively considered as in some sense re- 
ferring to reality. But the complete judgment involves also a 
valuation of this formulation. In general this is at least a valua- 
tion in respect to truth. The complete judgment asserts that the 
formulation or proposition contained in it is true. Now it is this 
valuation in respect to truth that appears to be essentially a con- 
scious act. It involves a conscious reference of the proposition 
to the facts which it formulates or to the evidence which is held 
to imply it, together with a conscious decision that the formula does 
certainly or probably correspond to fact. 

There are, however, many judgments which involve other valua- 
tions besides that in respect to truth, and in which, therefore, con- 
sciousness is even more clearly involved. Among these we may 
mention the esthetic judgment, where the feelings aroused by the 
objects perceived constitute an essential part of the content of the 
judgment. The esthetic judgment is a valuation of objects in terms 
of degrees and kinds of feelings, whatever else it is, and it would 
therefore seem that the occurrence of an esthetic judgment is ipso 
facto evidence of the presence of consciousness. But it is not a 
very difficult matter to prove by experimentation that various in- 
dividuals other than ourselves are capable of making esthetic judg- 
ments, just as it is quite possible to ascertain by experiment that 
various individuals are able to make judgments of fact. Hence if 
these activities do involve consciousness, as they appear to do, we 
have the best of evidence for believing in the existence of other 
minds. 

Our conclusion, then, is that the best logical proof of the exist- 
ence of other minds is found in the expression of judgment by other 
individuals, whether this be done through language or by other means. 
The power of discrimination between truth and falsehood and be- 
tween ugliness and beauty is a power which can be tested in regard 
to individuals other than ourselves, and since such judgments in- 
volve consciousness, the evidence for other minds is not only readily 
available to everyone, but logical in character. 


W. W. SPENCER. 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 
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WHAT IS THE CORRECT INTERPRETATION OF CRITICAL 
REALISM? 


ONTROVERSY always pounces upon the least defensible points 

in any position which has been advanced. We might well say 

that, in so doing, controversy follows a law of ‘‘least energy’’ analo- 
gous to the well-known law of dynamics. 

Now those who desire the advancement of philosophy rather 
than temporary dialectical reputation should, instead, seek to discover 
the main current of a movement and then demand of themselves 
what objections can be raised to the principles involved. I feel 
certain that, if this method had been adopted, the movement called 
critical realism would have had more fruitful results than it has 
yet produced. To put my own reaction to the situation very frankly, 
I have the impression that the reputation of two of the contributors 
to the Essays in Critical Realism has had undue weight and has 
directed attention to the doctrine of essence, a doctrine held in its 
extreme form by an actual minority of the contributors and, even 
then, not central to critical realism. 

What, then, is the central doctrine of critical realism? Simply 
this, that knowledge of external things and of past events is an in- 
terpretation of these objects in terms of understood predicates and 
does not involve the literal presence of these objects in the field of 
consciousness of the knower. It is the mediateness of knowledge that 
is stressed. Thus it is pointed out that in the perceptual situation, 
even, reflection soon demonstrates that the physical thing is not lit- 
erally given in consciousness: Arguments are advanced to show 
that the same condition holds for memory, judgments about the 
past, and about other selves. 

The logical development of critical realism consists in a movement 
from the view of knowledge characteristic of naive realism to a more 
adequate view which does justice to the facts of the physical sciences, 
psychology, and logic. In short, a reinterpretation of the nature of 
knowledge is the central feature of critical realism. And the op- 
position which stands out is that between the view that knowledge 
is the actual presence of the object known and the view that knowl- 
cdge is the interpretation of the object, meant or selected in various 
ways, in terms of characters and meanings which are present in the 
consciousness of the knower. 

I believe that all the critical realists would agree upon this point. 
When knowing is made explicit, it is found to be interpretative of 
objects, themselves not given in consciousness, toward which the 


10n this point, Broad seems to agree with the critical realist. See his 
The Mind and Its Place in Nature, p. 140 f. 
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organism and its mind are directed in accordance with a technique 
which has a realistic basis in the nature of things. The structure 
of this knowing must be carefully and empirically worked out. It 
will then be found that psychological structures and distinctions 
make possible a reference to that which transcends consciousness exis- 
tentially. It will be seen, then, that critical realism makes much of 
consciousness and its categories. Here we have an emergent level 
without which knowing would be impossible. It is, however, a level 
intrinsic to the highly evolved human organism with its use of com- 
munication and symbolism. 

It will be seen that critical realism has not the phobias which 
have characterized the new realism. 

What are these characters, meanings, and propositions in terms 
of which the knower interprets the selected and meant object? Here 
is the minor point upon which critical realists differ. I say minor 
point in the sense of subordinate point. Those who hold that know- 
ing is an interpretation of the object in terms of characters, meanings, 
and propositions may be divided upon the status of these essential 
bases of knowledge. One group may hold them to be Platonic uni- 
versals and complexes of universals, while another takes a more 
conceptualistic and empiricistic view. I have always been frank in 
saying that consciousness has a structure and that the subject-self 
is, in knowing, at one pole of the field of consciousness attentive to 
discriminations, meanings, and constructs, at the other pole, used 
in the act of knowing. Such seems to be the empirical situation. 

Let me use this explanation of critical realism to reply to a typical 
criticism of it, this time by Professor Calkins.? It will be noted 
that I agree in large measure with her strictures against Santayana’s 
theory of essence, but object to her identification of critical realism 
with this feature. I do think that it is time that writers both in this 
country and abroad realized that Rogers, Pratt, Lovejoy, and myself 
have never stood for the strict essence doctrine and that our views 
should be reckoned with. Of course, if they wish dialectical vic- 
tories, nothing can avail us. 

Professor Calkins asserts that the Essays had three main features: 
first, its scathing criticism of the ‘‘neo-realistic’’ doctrine that ‘‘ex- 
ternal’’ objects are immediately known (I would say are literally 
present in consciousness) ; second, its casual dismissal of idealism (I 
would say its agreement with neo-realism on the artificial foundation 
on which modern idealism rests) ; finally, the doctrine of essence, on 
which the writers base their claim to a distinctive type of realism. 
(I deny that this doctrine was regarded as the central feature of 


2This JournaL, Vol. XXIII, No. 26, (1926). 
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critical realism. Though entirely sincere, our editor’s preface was 
slightly misleading. The reason for this I shall try to show later.) 

Like everything which Miss Calkins does, her study of passages 
is painstaking and minute. I can find no fault with her references, 
She points out instances of essences. Obviously these are logical 
predicates and discriminated features in perception. It is so far an 
empirical matter upon which all would agree though they might 
not use the term ‘‘essence.’’ We do assign qualities to things and 
state their positions, ete. A psychology which did not recognize 
this fact could not possibly be adequate. There are operations, sym- 
bols, meanings, categories, in consciousness. But the main point 
in question is this, Are these characters, meanings, and propositions 
entities of a neutral or logical sort? Now I do think that Santayana 
and Strong so regard them, Santayana more than Strong perhaps. 

If I mistake not, the matter appeared to Drake as a dilemna. 
These entities must be either sw: generis or they must be mental 
states. But they can not be my mental states or I would be talking 
nonsense when I assigned them to external objects. It is not my 
thought which is out there, but a tree. It is not my thought 
which weighs so much, but the chair which I am lifting. But the 
assumption which I would deny is that a character is an existential 
entity of any kind. It is not so much a self-sufficient entity of an 
atomic sort as a discrimination or a feature of a thought intrinsic to 
the total act of interpreting an object. In this respect, I feel that 
logical atomism. like Humean psychology, has been a vicious tradition 
from which we must escape. Thus I quite agree with Drake’s effort 
to escape from psychological subjectivism, but I think that his di- 
lemma reflects a kind of psychology which does not do justice to the 
structure and operations within consciousness, which must be taken 
at their face value. The unit in judgment is a Gestalt in which we 
mean and interpret objects. 

Now Miss Calkins, while pointing out in a note the divergence 
between the two groups indicated in the Preface, makes the flat .8- 
sertion that all critical realists hold that these characters and mean- 
ings are non-mental.? That is not the case. For me and for several 
of the others, the existential locus of these characters and meanings 
is the psycho-physical organism. They are intrinsic characters in 
the complex mental structure involved in interpreting objects. If 
to call them mental does not beg the question of Cartesian dualism, I 
am quite willing to call them mental; they are features of the field of 
consciousness. And I am sure that several of us have been aware 
of Miss Calkins discovery that, in the moment of knowing, we do not 
date the content of our knowledge. We are engaged in interpreting 


3P. 706. 
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the object by means of, and in terms of, these distinguished pred- 
icates. 

May I also point out that in my first book, Critical Realism, I 
gave much space to a discussion of the question, Can we know the 
physical world by means of the mental, and answered the question 
in the affirmative in much the way that I do now? It has been a 
great pleasure to find out of late that some of the younger men 
have discovered this book. My thesis was that, in knowing, we are 
not concerned with the question of stuff either on the side of con- 
sciousness or on the side of the physical object known, but with 
characters and meanings, on the one side, and characteristics such 
as structure and behavior on the other side. I had pondered Berk- 
eley long and carefully. 

When, then, Miss Calkins in her note on page 706 says that 
Lovejoy, Pratt, and Sellars seem to some readers to approach the 
idealistic rather than the realistic view of essence, I find the state- 
ment ambiguous. If she had said mentalistie instead of idealistic I 
would have agreed with her. I have tried to show that this 
question of the nature of the terms of knowledge does not concern 
the main epistemological point. But, then, as all acknowledge, the 
term ‘‘idealism’’ is ambiguous because it is sometimes used as an 
epistemological term and sometimes as an ontological term. Would 
Miss Calkins admit that we can know the characteristics of physical 
things by means of, and in terms of, discriminations and meanings 
in the field of consciousness? I think not. On this point, my critical 
realism is realistic in the epistemological sense, though not in the 
medieval or Platonic or neo-realistic sense. I would welcome the 
application of Miss Calkins’ great powers of analysis to the criticism 
of the interpretation of knowledge stated by me to be central, namely, 
that the knowing of an object does not demand its literal presence 
in the consciousness of the knower. 


Roy Woop SEuLars 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 
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Purposive Evolution, The Link Between Science and Religion. Ep- 
MUND NosLe. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1926. Pp. xi+ 
578. 


The author begins by a critique of the traditional teleology ac- 
cording to which the universe is the product of a consciously pur- 
posive Mind. In sucessive chapters of Part I he argues that such 
beliefs arose as primitive anthropomorphisms and can not be de- 
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fended in terms of pre-determination, nor of the view that the uni- 
verse is an organism, nor of hylozoism. They are untenable because 
the inorganic and the organic are too much opposed to one another, 
because there is too much needless variety of organic forms, too 
much ‘‘chance in human affairs,’’ too many ‘‘ follies in history,’’ and 
too much illusion in our so-called knowledge. Moreover, the course 
of evolution, instead of strengthening the argument for a purposive 
Mind, weakens it by showing so many delays, makeshifts, and blun- 
ders along the way. 

What is needed, according to Mr. Noble (pp. 140-155), is an 
emancipation from anthropomorphism and psychism, and an inter- 
pretation of nature in accordance with the three principles of the 
‘‘relational method’’—(1) likeness, which I might paraphrase as 
‘*detection of essential analogies’’; (2) derivation, or search for 
fundamental or universal characters; and (3) universality, or inter- 
related explanations. Employing these principles in Part II Mr. 
Noble finds throughout the cosmos the workings of a power system, 
with everywhere a progressive subordination of unit to system, so 
that entities are fundamentally not self-sourced, or absolute, but 
system-sourced, or systemically related. With a profusion of ex- 
amples drawn from inorganic, organic, social, esthetic, and even (p. 
483) epistemological processes, it is argued that there is an ever recur- 
ring tendency, ultimately traceable to the power system, to reduce 
differential stress to equalized stress (p. 189). This reduction is a 
mark of self-maintenance, which is the primordial function of the 
cosmos as accessible to us (p. 203). The cosmic self-maintenance 
sets up enduring forms which ‘‘mimic conscious design’’ (p. 211), 
and which, since they are enduring, symmetrical, harmonious (p. 
215) and economical of energy or effort (pp. 389 ff.), are teleological. 
They all give evidence of an intelligence which has no necessary con- 
nection with consciousness, or even with organisms, but which is 
rooted in the very nature of power, and is to be regarded as pur- 
posive (p. 155). 

In Part III this general view is applied to problems of biology. 
Holding that ways to an end need not be distinguished here from 
means to an end (cf. p. 345), Mr. Noble replies to mechanism with 
the statement that the organism, with pre-conscious purposiveness, 
is the real artificer of the organs (p. 349). Heredity is said to re- 
sult from a time-and-space order imposed by a system upon indi- 
viduals (p. 372 f.). Natural selection, even if it accounts for the 
survival of the fittest, does not account for the production of the 
fittest (p. 423). 

Part IV deals with problems of epistemology, which on the whole 
are subordinated to those of metaphysics. Causal successions go in 
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classes for minds because causal action goes in classes for nature 
(p. 459). Knowledge mirrors only those features of power which 
are illumined for it by organic end (p. 468), but nevertheless it is 
correspondence with reality which enables ideas to work (p. 473). 
The indispensable precondition of freedom is the definiteness which 
power must have if it is to be power at all (p. 487). 

A few suggestions in the general field of philosophy of religion 
are included in Part V, where the attempt is made (pp. 541 ff.) to 
show that the chief ideas of science and religion are fundamentally 
alike, since both have been concerned with the infinite, the unknow- 
able, immanence, and monistic explanations, and both have mani- 
fested humility toward the universe. Regarding the problem of an 
impersonal object of religious worship, the author notes that for any 
individual the vast yield of the historic past and even of the present 
human social order is predominantly not personal but impersonal 
(p. 535). 

The book gives evidence of amazingly wide reading and varied 
human interests. The style is unusually vivid and fluent, although 
it must be added at once that a good many light words and altogether 
too many antiquated quotations are swept along in the current. The 
critique of traditional views is in some respects remarkable; it is 
doubtful if even Von Hartmann in all his gloom ever thought to 
criticize the universe because of the isthmus of Panama (p. 93), or 
the human trunk with its complement of arms and legs (p. 107 f.). 
But Mr. Noble fails, I think, to allow sufficiently for the fact that 
in general such strictures upon the nature of things are old problems 
for the theologians, and can be met by more than one theistic 
doctrine. 

I welcome particularly the repeated statements (e.g., pp. 134, 
214, 326, 520, and chapters 36 and 38) that various structures and 
processes throughout the cosmos exhibit significant resemblances; 
the well-taken point that science can not hope to elucidate the or- 
ganism from the organism alone, but must think of it in cosmic terms 
(p. 132); and the admirable insistence that ‘‘anthropomorphism 
apart, we are rationally entitled to find in the universe the funda- 
mental characters of our own being’’ (p. 326). 

When it comes to a question of the book’s general constructive 
contribution, I think it must be said to suffer from three serious de- 
fects. In the first place, Mr. Noble’s theories about the ether and 
power units, while probably not entirely vitiated by. the theory of 
relativity, at any rate need translation into the language of that 
theory before they can command any scientific notice worth men- 
tioning. Secondly, I think there are grave questions raised by what 
I would call his undiscriminating use of the word ‘‘purposive.’’ To 
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be sure, no one has any copyright on this word nor, unfortunately, 
on any other; but when a writer who is so anxious to avoid anthro- 
pomorphism and the personalistic views has called the economical 
self-maintenance of the cosmic entities teleological, that ought to be 
enough. I can not see that Mr. Noble adds anything by calling them 
also purposive, except the unavoidable suggestion of courting the 
views which he has repudiated. L. J. Henderson, whose important 
works in this field Mr. Noble does not mention, makes just the kind 
of distinction* which is here lacking. Dewey’s distinction between 
natural ends and ends-in-view,? or, in extremity, J. Arthur Thom- 
son’s distinction between purposiveness and purposefulness,® would 
help clear up the confusion which is likely to beset readers who look 
to Mr. Noble for guidance in what the jacket of the book describes 
as ‘‘the disputed no-man’s-land between science and religion.”’ 
Another misleading use of a word is that of ‘‘subjectivism’’ in 
chapter 49, where ‘‘psychomorphism’’ or ‘‘animism’’ would be 
clearer. 

Finally, it may be questioned whether this long treatise, while 
meaning to keep a straight course, does not end by traversing its own 
starting-point in the opposite direction. If the universe viewed as 
a contrivance is as poor a job as Mr. Noble with incisive rhetoric de- 
clares, in Part I, how does it become so worthy of our confidence 
when viewed later as a self-maintaining system of distributed 
stresses? We still have the isthmus of Panama, and the same old 
arms and legs. Surely arguments from the limitations of our knowl- 
edge, which are urged against the traditional views in chapter 12 and 
on the side of Mr. Noble’s view in chapter 43, are common property, 
and can be used by any one in support of anything. 


GroreE P. Concer. 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. 


Essays in Ethics and Religion with other Papers. James SETH. 
Edited by A. Seta Prina.e-Partison. Edinburgh: William 
Blackwood and Sons. 1926. xxxviii + 208 pp. 


It is the purpose of the book to offer in memoriam a tribute to 
the late Professor James Seth, and, further, to carry to fruition his 
design to publish a group of papers in the fields of ethics and religion 
—a plan yet far from mature, however, at the time of his death. 

With felicity, the editor accomplishes his first purpose, em- 
phasizing, both in introductory ‘‘Memoir’’ and later papers, the 
contribution as teacher of one who for twenty-five years held 4 

1L. J. Henderson, The Order of Nature (1917), p. 205 f. 


2J. Dewey, Experience and Nature (1925), p. 111 f. 
8J. A. Thomson, The System of Animate Nature (1920), Vol. I, pp. 331 ff. 
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university post of unsurpassed prestige. The respect which is im- 
plied for philosophy’s tradition of great teachers from the days of 
Pythagoras and Socrates, will be welcomed by such as fear publish- 
ers’ agents, who frequently lead the ambitious, thirsting for aca- 
demic vanities, into less useful activity. 

In the second part of his purpose, the editor is scarcely so suc- 
cessful. Six essays, which constitute the substance of the book, make 
all too slight a contribution to technical study. For the most part 
they are reprinted from previous publications or taken from public 
addresses at Oxford and elsewhere. Excepting only the paper on 
‘‘ Alleged Fallacies in Mill’s ‘Utilitarianism’ ’’ it seems unlikely that 
Professor Seth would feel the more profound elements in his thought 
to be adequately presented. However, the essays offer a position 
with regard to ethics and religion which, if unmarked by unique 
originality, is, nevertheless, an important one. What they may lack 
in interest for the scholar they will more than make good to the 
general reader—by whom, it is to be hoped, they will not be neglected. 

The first paper, ‘‘The Practical Interest of Ethics, Casuistical 
and Social,’’ was presented at Manchester College, Oxford (1905). 
In it, the casuistical interest in ethics, characterized as medieval, is 
contrasted with the social and political, identified as classical, es- 
pecially as Socratic. The second attitude is vigorously championed. 
The service of philosophy is not to direct details of individual con- 
duct, it is urged, or to substitute rules for individual conscience, 
but to point to ‘‘the common ideal of which its imperatives are the 
several concrete aspect’’ (p. 19). However, scientific judgments 
of moralists are held to be continuous with the moral judgments of 
the ordinary conscience, ‘‘only carried further.’’ The difficult im- 
plications of this position are not elaborated—a typical instance of 
the kind of omission which leaves the reader of the book with a sense 
of too easy progress of thought. 

‘Alleged Fallacies in Mill’s ‘Utilitarianism’ ’’! is the title of 
the second and most important paper in the collection. Here Pro- 
fessor Seth considers the more important arguments which have 
been urged against the system of Mill—notably the fallacies of com- 
position and division urged by Dewey, Mackenzie, Sorley, and Sidg- 
wick; ambiguous use of the term ‘‘desirable,’’ in its meanings of 
what ought to be desired and what is capable of being desired ; irrele- 
vancy, arising from confusion of the psychological questions of mo- 
tives with ethical questions of ends; finally, the introduction of 
qualitative distinctions between pleasures. In reply to these charges, 

It is urged by Professor Seth that Mill was not concerned in the | 
essay with the deeper ethical problems involved, but, like his fol- 


1 Published originally in the Philosophical Review, Vol. XVII (1908). 
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lowers, was guided by a dominating interest in social reform. The 
fallacies with which he is charged, it is argued, are not due to de. 
ficiencies of insight, but to conscious choices of focus of attention, 
This, he seems to suggest, is taken without concern for the blur which 
may linger in the outer fringes of the horizon. The inevitable ques. 
tion remains, however, as to whether that which involves fallacy in 
its extension beyond a specific use may not be a precarious instrument 
even for such use. 

‘*Morality and Religion,’’ ‘‘The Christian Ethic,’’ ‘‘On Certain 
Alleged Defects in the Christian Morality,’’ and ‘‘ Christianity and 
Socialism,’’ the four remaining essays of the group, are apologetic 
in attitude and not infrequently homiletic in tone. To the lay reader 
they will present clearly and not unpersuasively the position that a 
divorce between religion and morality is always pernicious, since 
religion does not only transcend morality, but interprets and in- 
cludes it. Religion, in turn, is said to present no abstract ideal, but 
to be a viewing of ‘‘ordinary life’’ from the highest vantage point. 
Righteousness is distinct from ceremonial—it is inner and spiritual; 
it is social. Christianity’s asceticism in the world is vastly different 
from a mystic’s withdrawal from the world. The true Christian 
apologetic is pronounced as being its reasonableness and normal 
character. In the last essay, the ideal of Christianity and that of 
Socialism are said to be the same, but ways of realizing the ideal are 
left for consideration of the statesman. 

A group of lecture specimens, dictated by Professor Seth to his 
classes, a lecture on ‘‘Methods of Instruction in Philosophy,’’ and 
extracts from the Student giving a picture of Professor Seth as seen 
by his students, close the book in a manner which has no small in- 
terest for the teacher of philosophy. A bibliography of publications 
is appended. 

In summary, it would seem that the book before us is to be wel- 
comed, not because of any revolutionary effect which it is likely to 
have in the realms of professional ethical and theological scholarship, 
but because it stands as a tribute to a worthy teacher, and one who 
‘in his own person . . . lived what he thus taught.’’? 


Cuirrorp L. BARRETT. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
SOUTHERN BRANCH. 


The Anatomy of Science. Gipert Newton Lewis. New Haven: 
Yale University Press. 1926. ix -+ 221 pp. 
‘Every philosopher has his own private science and every 8% 

entist his private philosophy.’’ Gilbert N. Lewis, Professor of 

Chemistry in the University of California, confesses to the truth of 


2Norman Kemp Smith, quot. p. xxxiii. 
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this statement in his thought-provoking book, The Anatomy of Scv- 
ence, which grew out of a series of lectures delivered at Yale Uni- 
versity under the auspices of the Silliman Foundation. The reader 
shares with the author the none too subtle inference that ‘‘reading 
between the lines a singularly satisfying little philosophy may be 
discerned.”’ 

By anatomical processes the lay reader is admitted into the very 
heart of the processes of scientific investigation. He sees that very 
beautiful body we call scientific knowledge stripped of skin, flesh, 
nerves, and blood vessels, leaving the ghastly skeleton of scientific 
method to stalk spectre-like about. One can hear the very bones 
rattle. 

Professor Lewis has done in a masterly way that for which many 
of us should be very grateful. Would that every young scientist, 
and many old, for that matter, might grasp the significance of the 
process of abstraction as portrayed by Dr. Lewis! His sanity is 
refreshing. If the process of abstraction from one point of view 
doesn’t work, the scientist can always turn to another. They are 
but studies and sketches of the more complete canvas that is yet to 
be. Ultimate truth seems to have no boundaries. If so, they always 
lie just over the horizon as we wend our devious way forward. 
This necessitates an ever changing abstraction, for the truth tomor- 
row will be vitally different from today’s concept. Here the young 
scientist must catch the emphasis of the author that such a philosophy 
does not license one to less rigorous thinking, but quite the contrary 
if one is to think straight and clear visioned. 

As we proceed under the titles of Space and Geometry, Time and 
Motion, and Matter in Motion we perceive that our geometries have 
progressed to more abstract conceptions just as did our numerals 
and before we are aware of it we have been introduced to the whole 
family of Euclidide. Not only has abstraction gone on apace in 
our geometry, but our conceptions of space and time have recently 
undergone several radical changes in the same direction. As an ap- 
proach to the conceptions given us by Lorentz, Einstein, Minkowski, 
and others, Chapters II, III and IV are excellent. To talk about 
easy lessons in Einstein is, of course, futile, for a complete under- 
standing of Einstein is not possible without a very thorough under- 
standing of some fairly rigorous mathematics. Nor is Einstein the 
last word. It is only ‘‘another stage in the constant competition be- 
tween those who are complicating science by newer and bolder experi- 
ments and those who are simplifying it by inventing more general 
theories and more comprehensive mathematics.’’ One recalls that, in 
the act of emphasizing the geometries of Lobachevski and Riemann, 
Einstein has again done what Newton did with his fluxions and 
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Gibbs with the quaternions of Hamilton and Grassmann,—produced 
certain mathematical fields which have raised them to prominence 
such that they are now part of a good college curriculum. Will ap. 
other generation or two see the non-Euclidian geometry of Einstein 
a part of our college curricula? 

Under the subject of Light and the Quantum, Mr. Lewis takes 
up the age-long discussion of continuity and discontinuity. Twenty 
years ago physics teachers told their students that nature knew no 
such thing as a discontinuity. The introduction of the quantum 
theory of radiation by Planck, which states that energy is radiated, 
not continuously, but in quanta or gobs, i.e., that light is corpuscular 
in its character, opened up another large field of relationships from 
which developed the Bohr theory of atomic structure and radia- 
tion, so fruitful in spectroscopy. Both space and time quantization 
have been helpful to a better understanding of many fields of physi- 
cal science, but it can not be the last word. It leads to concepts 
which are very difficult to understand. For instance, how may an 
electron at one particular point in time and space not exist and again 
in another be a perfectly normal electron, or how can the elementary 
magnet exist only at certain prescribed azimuths? Such difficulties, 
however, do not forbid one going just as far as possible in such con- 
ceptions. Reductio ad absurdam has its values. 

The Theory of Probability is independent of mechanics. No 
machine can be thought of which can give an idea of randomness 
usually associated with probability. Similarly the validity of 
thermo-dynamics is independent of mechanisms. We need no models 
to arrive at the concepts given us by thermo-dynamics. In the ir- 
reversible processes or the processes of degradation there appears to 
be a general running down. As a measure of this run-down-ness 
of things Clausius invented the word ‘‘entropy’’ and promulgated 
the law that ‘‘the entropy of the world tends toward a maximum.” 
Considering the irreversible processes of nature, entropy does seem 
to tend toward a maximum, but in animate nature one may legiti- 
mately enquire if there may not be phenomena which do transcend 
thermo-dynamics as thermo-dynamics transcends mechanics. Lewis 
here makes a most interesting summary of the idea that living beings 
may escape from the law of entropy and what their chance is may be 
figured from the theory of probability. One concludes at this point 
that Professor Lewis is not a supporter of a mechanistic theory of 
life, nor do later pages reveal him as a vitalist. It is a casual ob 
servation on the part of the reviewer that not infrequently those who 
are most familiar with the fields involving mechanisms are not mech- 
anistic in their philosophies of life, nor are biologists for the most patt 
vitalists in their points of view. Are our philosophies largely 
colored by the things we know the least about? 
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The chapter on Non-mathematical Sciences continues the very 
interesting discussion of the proéesses which go on in animate and 
inanimate bodies. What difference is there between the process of 
crystallization and that of the development of a living organism? 
The author makes clear that it is a speculative field, but the reader 
is fascinated, nevertheless, by the suggestions which the author 
makes, 

Finally, in considering Life; Body and Mind, Professor Lewis 
comes to the conclusion that physics rests upon the postulate of de- 
terminism, while the science of biology rests upon the postulate of 
choice or freedom. This point of view is not held by all. Neverthe- 
less, Lewis keeps ever in mind the ideal of the true scientist—open- 
mindness, and, like an early leader of the Pilgrims, believes that there 
is still ‘‘more truth and light yet to breake forth out’’ of the topics 
he has discussed. The Anatomy of Science is a valuable contribu- 
tion. 

S. R. WinuraMs. 

AMHERST COLLEGE. 


Shell Shock and Its Aftermath. Norman Fenton. St. Louis: C. 

V. Mosby Co. 1926. Pp. 173. 

The earlier part of this volume presents a description of the or- 
ganization, activities, and population of Base Hospital 117 and the 
neurological units associated with it during the World War. This 
was the chief machinery of the U. S: Army for the handling of war 
neuroses near the front. Chapters are given to the analysis of the 
patient personnel, and their distribution on the basis of various 
classifications, as officers and enlisted men, branch of military service, 
volunteer and drafted forces, month of admission, time at the front, 
home address, occupation, and the like. These data are based on 
2,565 cases. 

Chapter IV reports the results of an attempted follow-up of these 
cases shortly after their return home, chiefly by questionnaire and 
interview, data being secured on between a fourth and a third of the 
initial cases. Accounts are given of the work of government and 
other agencies with neurotic soldiers, and the problems of their social 
and economic rehabilitation and adjustment. 

In the original group there were a larger proportion of officers, 
of men under 21 and over 35 years of age, and of men with neuro- 
pathic family and personal histories, than in the typical overseas 
regiment. States high in density of population, in urban residents 
and foreign born, and low in agricultural workers, gave higher pro- 
portions of cases than their proportions in the army would warrant. 
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Indoor occupations had high, agricultural occupations low represen- 
tation. 

Educational status of cases in which this was ascertained (less 
than half of the group) was higher than the army figures for physi- 
cally wounded men and drafted men. These data seem of doubtful 
significance, since there was no systematic attempt to record educa- 
tion, and the cases incidentally recorded may well have been over. 
weighted by the more striking instances which may have indeed 
prompted the question and record when these were incidentally made, 

The follow-up data are based on cases said to be elsewhere shown 
to be fair samples of the hospital population. But it is not shown 
that they are fair samples of the fate and adjustment of men with 
war neuroses. What selective factors may have characterized these 
men and distinguished them from the two-thirds or more who did 
not respond, we can not know. (The reader infers that all of the 
2,565 original cases were written to, although no statement is any- 
where made concerning the number of inquiries actually made in 
order to secure the 800 or so cases used.) 

Among the cases responding to the follow-up methods, those in 
clerical work, professions, and trades, and the better educated were 
‘‘making the best adjustment.’’ Those in agriculture, mining, and 
transportation were less well off. The various problems connected 
with the rehabilitation of such individuals are discussed in some 
detail. 

A section given to the interpretation of war neuroses is less valu- 
able than the more empirical data on the cases observed. Thus re- 
cent interpretations of neuroses in terms of simple habit formation 
are rejected in favor of ‘‘a simple analysis in terms of habit forma- 
tion.’’ 

The general idea of the follow-up of neurotic cases was excellent. 
It is a pity that the method used does not give us any actual informa- 
tion applicable to such eases as a total group. If, as is likely, it 
would have been impossible or prohibitive in cost to follow up every 
initial case, it might have been more instructive to take a small 
group, chosen at random in the beginning, and secure one hundred 
per cent. records of the fate and adjustment of such a group. The 
present results suffer from the general disadvantages of any ques- 
tionnaire-like survey. They may be representative, and yet they 
may not. They may even be fair samples of the initial cases, and 
yet not representative of the final adjustments—indeed they are al- 
most certain not to be. The volume is nevertheless in many ways 
instructive and valuable. 

H. L. Hotuincwortu. 

CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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technologue: F. Mentré. La ‘‘Philosophie contemporaine en 
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The Relations of Science and Philosophy: Dorothy Wrinch. The 
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M.A. Grube. A Spiritual Behaviorism: Oliver L. Reiser. 

Brunschvieg, Léon Le Progrés de la Conscience dans la Phi- 
losophie Occidentale. (Bibliothéque de Philosophie Contemporaine) 
Paris: Félix Alean. 1927. xxiii-+ 807 pp. 75 frs. 
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Contributi del Laboratorio di Psicologia e Biologia. 2 vols, 
(Pubblicazioni della Universita Cattolica del Sacro Cuore, Scienze 
Filosofiche, Vol. I, Fase. IV; and Vol. XI) Milano: Societa Editrice 
‘‘Vita e Pensiero.’’ 1927. 332 pp., 260 pp. 251. 201. 

Cristofoli, Anna: Il Pensiero Religioso di P. Gioacchino Ven- 
tura. (Pubblicazioni della Universita Cattolica del Sacro Cuore, 
Scienze Religiose, Vol. 111). Milano: Societa Editrice ‘‘Vita e 
Pensiero.’’ 1927. 157 pp. 10 lire. 

Dunne, J. W.: An Experiment with Time. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. 1927. 208 pp. $2.50. 

Settimane Sociali d’Italia. XIII Sessione, 1926, Genova: La 
Famiglia Cristiana. (Giunta Centrale dell’Azione Cattolica Ital- 
iana) Milano: Societa Editrice ‘‘ Vita e Pensiero.’’ 331 pp. 10 lire. 

Templin, Olin, and Anna McCracken. A Guide to Thinking. 
A Beginner’s Book in Logic. Garden City: Doubleday Page & Co. 
1927. xiv-+ 252 pp. $1.50. 

Vico, G. B.: Volume Commemorativo nel Secondo Centenario 
della Publicazione della ‘‘Scienza Nuova’’ (1725-1925) a cura del 
P. Agostino Gemelli. (Pubblicazioni della Universita Cattolica del 
Sacro Cuore, Scienze Filosofiche, Vol. X. Milano: Societa Editrice 
‘*Vita e Pensiero.’’ 1926. 206 pp. 

Amundsen, Roald, and Lincoln Ellsworth: First Crossing of the 
Polar Sea. With additional chapters by other members of the ex- 
pedition. New York: George H. Doran Co. 1927. x-+ 324 pp. 
$5.00. 

Goblot, Edmond: La Logique des Jugements de Valeur. Théorie 
et Applications. Paris: Armand Colin. 1927. ii+ 209 pp. 20 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


At the Annual Meeting of the Western Division of the American 
Philosophical Association, held at the University of Minnesota, 
April 15 and 16, 1927, officers were elected for the coming year 4s 
follows: President, Professor David Swenson, University of Min- 
nesota, Vice President, Professor E. L. Schaub, Northwestern Uni- 
versity; Secretary-Treasurer, Professor T. V. Smith, University of 
Chicago; members of the Executive Committee, Professor E. B. 
McGilvary, Professor G. A. Tawney, Professor D. H. Parker, and 
Professor A. P. Brogan. 
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